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tended to exemplify as well as to the passages 
in the reader on which they are based. They 
could not fail to be effective when used in con- 
nection with the other parts of the book, but, 
notwithstanding the suggestion of Mr. Bacon 
in his preface, they are not in the least adapted 
for use as an independent text-book. Torn 
asunder from their models, the sentences of 
these exercises would be extremely dull and 
"wooden," frequently absurd. 

The reason for the choice of the name "Syn- 
tax " for Part III is not apparent. It is not a 
treatise on syntax ; it is an outline of the essen- 
tials of grammar, with somewhat more stress 
upon syntax than upon accidence. An attempt 
is here made to give within the exceedingly 
compact space of forty-four pages all the gram- 
mar needed by the beginner, and with no 
small degree of success. The material is ex- 
cellently arranged, the rules are stated simply 
and clearly, and are illustrated by brief but apt 
examples. Just what may safely be omitted 
in compiling such a concise treatise as this 
must of course remain largely a matter of 
opinion. In this respect there are not many 
points on which Mr. Lange's judgment is likely 
to be questioned. To give the uninflected 
form of the superlative, § 18, without warning 
the pupil not to use this form as adjective, is 
misleading. §25 would be improved by an 
example of the possessive in uninflected form 
in the predicate. In the discussion of strong 
verbs, § 33, it seems a little too much of a sac- 
rifice to conciseness to omit all mention of the 
changes of vowel in the present indicative and 
the imperative. The pupil can not be trusted 
to dig out this important point for himself from 
the forms as given in the list of strong verbs. 
Full paradigms of compound tenses also seem 
a desideratum, in the light of the experience 
of Prof. Thomas with his grammar, in the 
second edition of which one of the principal 
changes was the insertion of complete para- 
digms of all the compound tenses. This was 
apparently a slight change, but experience 
has demonstrated the wisdom and the im- 
portance of it. 

The appearance of the book is unusually 
neat and attractive. The German text is 
printed in a very handsome, large clear type, 
and the whole work is remarkably free from 



typographical errors. Only the following have 
been noted : p. 38, 1. 17, for das read dasz ; p. 
47, 1. 3, for schau read schau'; p. 58, 1. 11, for 
schemes read Schemes ; p. 61, 1. 26, insert com- 
ma after Sieh ; p. 88, 1. 27 should have comma 
after verging; p. 129, 1. 24, change ! to ? after 
Tame; p. 133, 1. 24 should not have comma 
after Eiche; p. 224, 1. 5, the comma should be 
after "separable" instead of after "prefixes." 
Wherever a concise introduction to the lan- 
guage is desired this Method ought to prove a 
satisfactory and reliable text-book. It cer- 
tainly deserves to find a wide field of useful- 
ness, for there are few books of its kind that are 
marked by such sound and accurate scholar- 
ship, combined with thorough knowledge of 
the practical side of language teaching. 

Frederick Bernard Sturm. 
University of Iowa. 



CHAUCER STUDIES. 

Chaucer; Prologue, Knightes Tale, Nonne 
Preestes Tale, edited in critical text with 
Grammatical Introduction, Notes and Glos- 
sary, by Mark H. Liddell, recently Pro- 
fessor of English in the University of Texas, 
etc. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901. 
exxi + 221 pp. 

This work contains an outline of Middle 
English Grammar as represented by Chaucer, 
with chapters on Sounds, Inflection, Syntax, 
and Versification, a Brief Sketch of Chaucer's 
Life, a summary discussion of the MSS. of the 
Canterbury Tales, and a critical text of the 
Prologue, Knightes Tale, and Nonne Preestes 
Tale, with Notes and Glossary. 

The Grammatical Introduction would seem 
to be based mainly on Ten Brink's Chaucer's 
Sprache und Versknnst; and if it contains 
nothing new to one familiar with that work, it 
will yet throw light on Chaucer's English for 
the host of teachers and students who have 
had little or no training in English philology. 
The chapter on Sounds treats of the develop- 
ment of Middle English sounds from those of 
Old English ; and for the benefit of the student 
who has no knowledge of Old English there 
is inserted a brief discussion of the relation of 
Modern English sounds to those of Middle 
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English. The chapters on Inflection, Syntax, 
etc., have been so written as not to presuppose 
any acquaintance with the corresponding sub- 
jects of Old English Grammar. A full index 
renders the Introduction convenient for pur- 
poses of reference. 

It would be too much to expect that a work 
of this scope and character should be entirely 
free from errors and inconsistencies. Thus, 
an American editor ought to have been more 
accurate than to assign to ME. 8, p. xii, the 
sound of 8 in not, hot, for in this country these 
words have the sound of a short it, the true 
short 8 being rarely heard outside of New 
England ; and somewhat similarly, the state- 
ment on p. xvii that w rounds a following & 
into 8 cannot be accepted as true of American 
usage, seeing that such words as swamp, wash, 
and wasp show a pronunciation that varies 
from a to g. — P. xv, g has not the palatal 
sound in ME. gai.—P. xviii, note, the short 
open t in breath is not due to the influence of 
the r, but is an example of shortening before th; 
cf. the length in bream, dream, and see Sweet, 
HES. % 824. — P. xx, grant, dance have usually 
a in London, not g. — P. xxiv, " In all cases of 
lengthening that resulted in o, it was the long 
open vowel g that was produced." This is 
not true of OE. 8, which appears as the long 
close D in Middle English before the lengthen- 
ing consonant groups Id, rl, m, rd; hence 
yplden, pp. lv, 220, »»y81den, p. 217, and bSrd, 
p. 187, should not have been given the open 
g. — P. xxvii, bugan should be began. — P. 
xxviii, ME. queynte has not arisen from OE. 
cwencte by the vocalization of c through an 
intervening consonant, but owes its form to 
the assimilation of c to t, with the develop- 
ment of a glide vowel before the palatal 
n. — P. xxxi, since Prof. Hempl's paper' on 
the development of Middle English final -ich, 
-ig> -y> the view that ME. -/y and -J" are 
specially characteristic of unstressed sylla- 
bles is no longer tenable. — P. xxxii, ME. arwe 
arises not from OE. earh by change of h 
to w (I), but from OE, arwe, which is itself 
adapted from Old Norse grvar.— P. lxxi, 
gfth should be g%th. — P. lxxxii, the modern 
" thither " fails to indicate the relative char- 

1 See Put. of iht Mod. Lane. Association, vol. xvi, no. 4, 
p.xl. 



acter of ME. "ther as." — P. xcix, Chaucer's 
constant syncope of the e in am points to the 
weak form with a short vowel, and not to am. 
— P. cv, she/ (OE. sceaf) should be shgf, and 
the by-form shijf, p. cvi, shg\f. — P. 139, the 
modern course springs from ME. cours, and 
not, as is here stated, from cars. ME. cours 
(u) > early Mn. E. course (u) > course (o) and 
in London course Q); cf. Vietor, Elemente der 
Phonetik, §45, Anm. 7. This word lias in 
America usually either gt or pt- less frequently 
g or a.— P. 186, OE. bysig should not be marked 
as an assumed form. — P. 187, brg.de has the 
long open f . — P. 190, countrefgte has the open 
£ . — P. 193, OE. drugap has the long «.— P. 194, 
as Chaucer has invariably syncope of the mid- 
dle vowel in everich, as also in every, the 
radical syllable is in his pronunciation certainly 
short. — P. 195, floytinge, Prol. 91, does not 
mean "playing on a flute," but "whistling;" 
see Flugel, Jour. 0/ Gertn. Phil. I. 2, 125 f. — 
P. 197, Fynystfrre has the long open #— P. 198, 
gr£ue (OE. gt&fa) has the open \.— P. 202, 
latere should be liuere. — P. 204, memgrie 
should have the long open g, as also Spie, 
oraQrie, p. 207.— P. 208, piled in "piled berd," 
Prol. 627, means "thin," "scanty," rather 
than "bald."— P. 214, stipe when used with 
"eye" as in Prol. 201 means "bright," and 
not "protruding."— P. 214, Me. stiward has a 
short vowel in the second syllable. — P. 215, 
the editor seems not to recognize the lengthen- 
ing of a (o) before nd as in strSnd, h§nd, Ignd. 
—P. 217, upriste has the short I. 

A beginner would be likely to find himself 
confused by the inconsistency with which the 
marks of quantity and quality have not infre- 
quently been employed. For instance, ME. 
dore, hope, mete, and other words are left un- 
marked, but on the same page (xxxviii) one 
finds nose — which should have been given the 
open g— and ^me.—P. xli, c line, with no indi- 
cation of the quality of the vowel, in the same 
paragraph with drt'e instead of drie. — P. xlvi, 
mSst correctly marked, but the by-form mgsl 
without the sign of the open g. — P. Ixi, wepte 
with If, but no sign of the shortening in slept. 
— P. ciii, knowe, which should have £, but 
growe for grbwe. — The Glossary has toh'ewen, 
but ME. fw, hgwe, h'ewe, lgwe(tj), trewe are 
not marked, lust occurs by the side of lustily, 
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trace by the side of Trace, while charge, 
large, targe are marked with the long a, but 
farse, Tars are left short. The fact that 
Chaucer uses the forms list, lest is not con- 
vincing proof of an invariable Southwestern 
u in lust, which might just as well arise from 
OE. lust as from QE. lyst,* cf. Morsbach, ME. 
Gram. § 129, 2, p. 170 ; Trace has the long a ; 
and although the orthoepists of the sixteenth 
century allow either the short or the long a in 
charge, large, etc., yet it might have been 
better for the student if the editor had left 
them unmarked, since the modern pronuncia- 
tion points invariably to a Middle English 
short a in words of this class. An apparent 
exception is the word scarceijy), which doubt- 
less owes its pronunciation with Tee to the in- 
fluence of sc. 

The text follows the orthography and read- 
ings of the Ellesmere MS., while essential 
variants given in each instance at the foot of 
the page furnish all the material necessary for 
a study of the relations of the MSS. Now and 
then the editor would seem to have rejected 
the reading of the Ellesmere MS. without 
sufficient grounds. Thus, were, Prol. 578, is 
substituted for weren, in which the e could be 
slurred as in v. 455 ; it, Prol. 1091, which is 
omitted in the El. MS., is scarcely necessary ; 
1573 reads : "A longe. tyme, and afterward he 
upsterte," an extremely awkward line, instead 
of the simple "A longe tyme, and after he 
upsterte," of the El. MS. In the main, how- 
ever, Prof. Liddell has displayed excellent 
judgment in his choice of variants, a notable 
instance being the insertion of the historical 
present rit, which the scribe of the El. MS. 
altered to the preterit rood with a view to 
avoiding the combination of the two tenses 
took . . . rit — a combination that is in no small 
degree characteristic of Chaucer's style : see 

A. 957. 966. 999. i«7. 1^33. 1782. 

One familiar with the pages of the Student's 
Chaucer will be struck at once by a number of 
rather important changes in the pointing of 
certain passages. For instance, a period stands 
after strondes, Prol. 13, "to feme halwes," 
etc., being taken with "they wende," v. 16; 
leet, v. 175, is regarded as a transitive in the 

2 I-yj/ls not given in either Botworth and TtUtr or 
Sweet's A.-S.Dict. 



sense of "neglect," with v. 173 as its object, 
while the words " olde thynges pace " are put 
in the form of a parenthesis ; a dash instead of 
the usual period ends A. 1138, so that vv. 1137, 
1138 go with what follows, not with what pre- 
cedes ; a colon follows foryeten, A. 2021, and 
the force of the phrase " by the infortune of 
Marte" falls, therefore, on the following line. 

In order to keep the edition within text-book 
limits, it was necessary to make the Notes 
somewhat brief, a defect that can be offset to 
some extent by a free use of the Glossary. 
Among the sins of omission may be counted 
the failure to explain the words brouke, B. 
4490, deye, B. 4036, veze, A. 1985 ; and it is also 
a matter of regret that the Notes are not en- 
tirely free from the mistakes of former edi- 
tors. Thus, Fliigel has shown conclusively, in 
Anglia, xxiii, 2, 233 ff., that rente, Prol. 256, 
does not mean "income": "D&cfrere, will 
Ch. sagen, behielt noch von seinem erbettelten 
ein schones summchen (wel bettre) u'brig iiber 
seine pachtsumme." Again, the editor accepts 
Skeat's note on the Prol. 212, 213, apparently 
not being acquainted with the explanation that 
Fliigel has given of this difficult passage : see 
the Jour, of Germ. Phil. i. 133 IF. 

The following misprints may be noted : p. 
lvii, (re should be ogre; p. lix, liegan should 
be liegan, and feren, ftran; p. xevi, fn., con- 
taing should be containing; Prol. 16, for 
Caunturbury, read Caunterbury ; p. 216, th\rc 
should be th\re. 

The errors of detail that have been pointed 
out above detract little from the accuracy and 
completeness of the book, which, as a whole, 
can be heartily commended to all who desire 
to study Chaucer's language. 

William A. Read. 
University of Arkansas. 



SCANDINA VIAN PHILOLOGY. 

Scandinavian Loan- Words in Middle English. 
Part I, by Eric Bjorkman, Ph. D., Upsala : 
N. T. S Boktrykkeri-Aktiebolag, 1900. 191 
pp. 

The author is already known to students of 
English Philology through his short but schol- 
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